EARLY YEARS OF PRACTICE
from the few examples shown. In the second sketch of the second series the step-like form is a clear translation into space of the third movement of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. And in the sketches inspired by the music of Bach, the suggestion of power, of dynamic counterpoints, and of variations upon themes, the architectural forms have a marked relation to the character of the music. Mendelsohn rarely had an opportunity of realizing these architectural fantasies in actual buildings, but they have proved an influence. That these fantasies had to be restrained and modified by practical exigencies is probably an advantage, yet this musical experience affected the character of his buildings to a great extent; the grand rhythmical feeling so often apparent being clearly due to its influence. I shall have occasion to refer to this again when dealing in a later chapter with the aesthetic character of Mendelsohn's work.
The first country outside Germany to respond with something like enthusiasm to Mendelsohn's work was Holland. A little while after the exhibition of his sketch designs in Berlin in 1919 he was approached by H. T. Wijdeveld, the editor of the important Dutch architectural journal, Wendingen, for material for an issue, and this appeared copiously illustrated with reproductions of sketch designs and of his work up to date. The impression made on Dutch architectural circles may be gathered from the circumstance that soon afterwards Mendelsohn received several invitations to lecture in Holland, and these invitations he accepted in 1919 and 1923.
Holland is thought by some to have shared with Germany the position in the vanguard of the new architecture, indeed some have given more credit to Holland, although I find it difficult to follow this view. But certain it is that with such architects as Berlage, de Klerk, Oud, Dudok, and Van der Vlught, Holland has made an important contribution to modern architecture, especially during and immediately after the War. Development was, therefore, more continuous. Mendelsohn's reactions to the new architecture in Holland are noteworthy and are recorded in letters to his wife. 'Oud is functional', he writes, cso as to talk with Gropius. Amsterdam is dynamic. A union of both trains of thought is conceivable, but not likely to be admitted in Holland. The first sets ratio before everything: perception through analysis. The second sets perception through vision. Analytical Rotterdam refuses vision; visionary Amsterdam does not understand cold objectivity. Certainly the primary element is function; but function without sensibility remains mere construction. More than ever I stand by my reconciliatory programme. Both are necessary, and both must find each other. If Amsterdam goes a step further towards ratio, and
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